[CONFIDENTIAL] | EN. 14 of 1876.] 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR 


The Week ending the Ist April 1876. 


We extract the following from an editorial in the Swhrid, of the Sonzrp, 
91st March, headed ‘Will Government lay itself open to another reproach?” = ®*™» 71s 1876. 
It is not our purpose to find out only the faults of the British administration 
of India, nor are we.to be understood as saying that, under this administra- 
tion, we are altogether unhappy. If it is a fact that our eyes and ears have 
been opened, if we have at all learnt to eat and dress, if we have at all 
attained to anything worthy of a man, and if we have learnt to distinguish 
between good and evil (4¢: between a frog and snake), this result has 
been entirely owing to the admirable policy of the British administration. 
Under the oppressive rule of the Mahomedans, we lost all our ancient 
wealth, glory,  aaerte and intelligence, and had lost, as it were, even our 
humanity. But that we have now learnt, as it were, to lisp, and again to 
crawl, is solely due to the British Government; to which therefore we 
should be always grateful. To the best of our belief, the British Govern- 
ment greatly wishes well of us. The oppressions, however, to which we are 
occasionally subjected are more due to individual officers than to Govern- 
ment; though at the same time the latter cannot be said to be wholly and 
unreservedly without interest. Whether the advantages derived by us have 
been proportionate to the interests secured by our rulers or not, we must 
confess that our condition has been improved by the advantages so 
gained. It would not be a vain boast to say that the inhabitants of 
India have been always loyal and grateful, and that they continue to 
be so towards the British Government. But the English will not easily 


believe this. Nor are they to be blamed for it. Their distrust is not 
unfounded. 


We ourselves occasionally give them grounds for this suspicion; for 
which, properly speaking, the editors of native newspapers, and some of the 
native plays, are answerable. It is these that are gradually alienating 
the hearts of the English nation from us, by their unfounded writings and their 
unjust attacks on Government officials. And it is therefore but natural 
that the latter should now be so eager to “break our poisonous fangs” by 
taking away the liberty of the press. It would be, however, an extremely 
despotic act; and one that would bring reproach on Government, if it ever 
sought to interfere with this unspeakable privilege. The newspapers, as 
representing the views and interests of the people, constitute the only means 
by which the Government is enabled to do its work successfully ; and to the 

ritish Government, which is such a well-wisher of its subjects, they are 
simply invaluable. The wants and grievances of the people in the mofussil, 
where oppression is frequently practised in spite of Government, can never 
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Baargat Mriatr, 
March 22nd, 1876. 


Buaagat Mure. 


Hrapo Rassika, 
March 22nd, 1876. 
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be brought to the notice of the rulers except by means of the newspapers; 
and their suppression, therefore, cannot but be productive of extreme injustice, 


mischief, and anarchy. We hope our generous Government will not make 
any undue interference in the matter. 


9. The Bharat Mihir, of the 22nd March, writes anent the same subject: 
We might rather believe the occurrence of even the grossest impossibilities 
than give credence to the statement that England, to step on whose soil 
is to loosen the shackles of slavery, was about to deprive the Native Press of 
India of its liberty. But the intense self-interestedness of Kngland, and 
the meanness she betrays in her dealings with India, fills us with horror; 
and what once seemed impossible brings, but the next moment, tears to our 
eyes, when we reflect on the miseries of India in her state of subjection. 
But what has India done to merit such injustice as the Home Govern- 
ment proposes to do to her? We have been all along dependent on 
others, a subject people living on the bounty of therulers. We have neither 
wealth, strength, nor unity, and are destined to serve. We served the 
Mahomedans, and are now the peaceful subjects and the humble servants 
of the British nation. And if the latter were now to leave us, we should be 
obliged to serve the Bear or the Boar. Why, then, should we be disaffected 
towards the British Government? Government must have fallen into a 
grievous error, if it thought us disloyal. We are not opposed to the British 
Government, nor do we wish its discontinuance. We are its well-wishers 
for the good it has done us. Every one is convinced of the fact, that the 
discontinuance of the British rule in India will be fraught with extremely 
injurious consequences to the natives. It was this conviction that led the 
millions of natives heartily to welcome the Prince of Wales to India. Has 
Government, from a perusal of a few worthless and uninformed newspapers. 
come to regard the natives as wanting in loyalty to the British Crown? I 
ought to have known better, and considered, that remonstrances and com: 
plaints against the oppression of officials, and their undue exercise 0 
power, do not proceed from disloyalty or disaffection to the British Govern. 
ment. It should calmly reflect on the benefits of a free press, and th 
injurious consequences that are likely to accrue from a revocation of its liberty 


3. <A correspondent of the same paper dwells on the oppression ant 
cruel treatment of the Bengali laborers, on the Pavai tea-plantation in Assam 
by one Lamboram Jemadar, the manager of the concern. The mortalit 
among the laborers from this cause is fearfully large. The estate is owne 
by the Bishwanath Tea Company, Limited, of Calcutta. [See Reports No. | 
of 1876, paragraph 24, and No. 12, paragraph 9.) 


4. In an article entitled “Civil Suits,” the Hindu Ranjikd, of th 
22nd March, observe that, though the object of Government, in seeking t 
puta stop tothe increase of litigation by disallowing appeals in certain la’ 
suits, 1s a laudable one, still the way of appeals should be kept opent 
secure the ends of justice. Government may, in our opinion, gain thi 
object by abolishing the system now in force, under which appeals ar 
preferred to the district courts, and by placing the courts of first instan¢ 
(the moonsiffs’ courts) under the direct control of the High Court. 1] 
isa well-known fact that these courts, now presided over by competet 
and educated natives, are quite competent to ascertain the facts of. 
case, while the High Court is the most proper authority to decide 0 
a point of law. The district courts, however, do not excel in any of the: 
respects, and it would indeed be a gain if appeals against the decisions « 
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moonsiffs were preferred at once and directly to the High Court instead of 
this intermediate tribunal. Litigation would be considerably checked, without 
at the same time defeating the ends of justice. 


5. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, of the 23rd March, writes the following 
‘, an article on the Mofussil Municipalities. We again draw the attention 
of the people in the mofussil to the fact that the Bengal Municipalities Bill is 
shortly to be passed by Government; so that want of action on their part 


| now will doubtless bring repentance afterwards. We believe that Govern- 


ment will establish municipalities all over the country. By the imposition 
of the road-cess it has thrown a considerable portion of the cost of public 
works on our shoulders, while it is now sought by the Municipalities’ Bill to 
lay on us the charge of maintaining schools, dispensaries, the police, and 
other institutions, which is now borne by Government; so that the injury, 
the evil, and the oppression caused by the municipal law, which are now 
confined to particular spots, will soon spread like wild-fire all over Bengal. 
The Hon’ble Babu Kristodas Pal has perceived this; and hence his objection 
to section 8 of the Bill. In our opinion, there should be provision made in 
the Bill, to the effect that a municipal institution should not be introduced 
into any place, unless the majority of the inhabitants thereof are in favor of it, or 
unless some particular reason exists necessitating the change. The constitution 
of the municipality should moreover help to teach the natives of this country 
self-government, the object aimed at by Sir George Campbell and the present 
Lieutenant-Governor. ‘The whole body of Municipal Commissioners in the 
mofussil should be nominated by the rate-payers themselves. ‘With the 
Magistrate for its chairman, and the entire powerlessness of the Commis- 
sioners, under this Bill, to move in any matter without his permission, the 
authority of Government would not suffer in the least, even if all the Commis- 
sioners were chosen by the rate-payers; while the latter plan has the advan- 
tage that it will give the people an impression that Government is reall 
anxious to teach them self-government. Sections 35, 62, 64, 77, 112, and 
119 should be amended. Section 35 empowers Government to make over 
toa municipality the task of superintending any schools, dispensaries, &c., 
that may be under its jurisdiction. This indeed would be a beneficial 
arrangement ; but it is to be feared that with the task of superintendence, the 
municipalities will be required to bear the expenses of those institutions, 
It would be better if Government, instead of reserving to itself the 
power in connection with this subject, had left the matter at the discretion 
of the majority of the Commissioners. A similar fear is entertained in 
regard to section 62. It should be laid down in this section, that no part of 
the expenses, now borne by Government, would be thrown on a municipality, 
Section 68 should likewise be so amended that, with the exception of works 
provided for in sections 61 and 62, the management of which should remain 
with Government, all other works and duties shall be determined according 
to the opinion of the majority of the Commissioners. The rates referred to 
in section 77 should be levied only in first-class municipalities; for it would 
indeed be cruel to impose them on municipalities of the second class. 
Section 112 should be thor ughly altered. The greater portion of the oppres- 
tion that exists at the aalal time in connection with municipalities is due 
Othis section. Section 119 is open to objection. While provision has 
fen made to assess even Government houses, the houses of police officers 
‘Should not be free from taxation. The greater portion of the municipal 
unds is expended for maintaining the police; but it isthe police alone which 
8 the cause of all the oppression practised on the rate-payers. 


Amrita Basae 
PaTRIKA, 


March 23rd, 1876. 
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Amnita Bazan 
PaTRixka, 


March 28rd, 1876. 
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6. Thesame paper notices the uneasiness and the dissatisfaction felt h 
many zemindars of the North-West, as well as Bengal, in reference to the 
Majority Act, which has extended the age of minority to. 21 years. This jg 
considered too long a period of tutelage for the wards; and the Act has been 
the more unsatisfactory, owing to the superficial character of the education 


they receive, and the rigorous treatment they are subjected to, during the 


- period they remain under the Court of Wards. The zemindars also regard 


EpvucaTion GagetTTs, 
March 24th, 1876. 


GRAMBARTA 
PpakasHIKA, 


March 26th, 1876. 


Hispo Artorsarnsy, 
March 25th, 1876. 


with great concern, the Resolution of the late Lieutenant-Governor, which is 
still in force, prohibiting any large accumulation of money for the benefit of 
the wards in estates under the management of the Court of Wards, and the 
extravagance of European managers appointed to the estates by Government. 


7. Adverting to the petition, lately submitted to the Lieutenant. 
Governor, for granting an increase of salary to the clerks and translators of 
the District Judges’ Courts, the Education Gazette, of the 24th March, con- 
siders it desirable, on the part of Government, to accede to their prayer. 
The petitioners, for the most part, are competent and educated men, and are 
required to do work in which education and probity are indispensable. It 
would be unfair to deny them a liberal salary and prospects of promotion. 


Their salary should be graduated on a scale similar to that of the amlahs 
and the nazirs. 


8. The Grambarté Prakdshikd, of the 25th March, dwells on the 
gradually increasing difficulty of earning a livelihood at the present time, 
Neither in agriculture nor in service can it be obtained with ease. The people 
are impoverished; and though there is an extreme and imposing show of 
prosperity, in the shape of roads and railways and bridges, their minds are 
filled with uneasiness. The editor then asks his countrymen to engage. in 
commerce and manufactures; and beseeches Government to remove their 
poverty by helping them in these efforts. 


9. The Hindu Hitoishini, of the 25th March, notices the fearful 


prevalence of gambling among the people in the villages under the Dacca 
district. Driven by the energetic exertions of the police from the city, the 


gamblers have penetrated into the mofussil ; and, patronized by the zemindars, 


Hispv H1tToisHint. 


Hispo HiroisHini. 


Hispv Hrroienist. 


who are allowed a portion of the profits, are bringing ruin on numbers of 


people. Government is besought to extend the Gambling Prevention Act 
all over the district. 


10. The same paper asks Government to keep a sharp eye on a growing 
evil of the present time—the increasing number of girls brought up by 
prostitutes to follow their profession. Enquiries should be made to ascertain 
how these are obtained, and steps should be taken for reforming their character. 


11. The same paper complains that Englishmen are generally found 
to make an invidious distinction between men of their own race and the 
natives of this country. The latter are constantly ill-treated by Englishmen 
in authority, while Government, though it often overlooks numerous faults 
of English officials, is always stern towards those of natives. These remarks 
will be best illustrated by the treatment accorded respectively to the dismissed 
Civilians, Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Levien. Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Barua is also said to have incurred the displeasure of his official 
superiors, and it is to be feared that he will be obliged to resign the service. 


12. The same paper asks Government to grant an increase of salary 
to the native doctors, who are over-worked, but whose pay is very low at the 


present time. The public derive considerable good from their useful services, 
and are therefore under an obligation to see them well paid. 


ee 

13. The Dacca Prekash, of the 26th March, after thanking the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George Campbell, for his efforts to improve the 
hysique of Bengali students, by the introduction of gymnastics into the 
colleges and schools, observes that this measure would be really useful to the 
natives if they were allowed admission into the army. At any rate, the 
students should be taught the practice of fencing, whereby they would be 


able to defend themselves against all attacks. The exercises now taught 
= «re not sufficient for this purpose. 


14. The Sddhdrant, of the 26th March, remarks: If Sir Richard 
Temple really desires to enquire into the recent case of assault, committed 
by the police, on some members of the Ghosal family, of College Square, we 
advise His Honor to try the case, after taking down the deposition of the 
witnesses from the beginning. He will then find what fearful oppression has 
been practised on an inoffensive gentleman. A great deal of injury is done 
to the British Government by such trifling occurrences as these. A feeling 
of dissatisfaction is growing up in the minds of the people. The British 
are known for their honor; and it would be really a matter of regret, if, 
f through the wickedness and rashness of a few officials, that honor was thus 
tarnished. We hope Sir Richard Temple will devise a prompt remedy. 


15. The Soma Prakash, of the 27th March, is gratified to notice that 
an important Bill is now before the Bengal Legislative Council (the Agrarian 
Disturbances’ Bill). It aims at checking the growth of an evil which has 
appeared during the last few years. It seems to be the impression of many, 
that tenantry riots are for the most part due to the cruelty and rapacity of 
the zemindars. ‘There are others, again, who throw the whole blame on the 
ryots. Both these views, however, are erroneous. In our opinion, this 
unsatisfactory state of things is caused by two things—(1l) the defects of 
the existing law relating to land, and (2) the ignorance of the tenantry. 


While the zemindar, obliged in the first instance to lease out land at a low 
rental by the intrigues of the ryots, seeks to recoup himself by the subsequent 
' levy of illegal cesses, the ryot on his part refuses to comply with his demands, 
knowing full well that such cesses cannot be realized under any decree of the 

law courts. Government should therefore either have the rights of the land- 
, lord and tenant clearly defined, or do away with the permanent settlement. 


As the main ground of dispute relates to the division of, what is called, the 
“unearned increment,” both parties should be clearly made to understand 
their mutual liabilities. It would be well if some arrangement could be 
made, under which improvements might be made in land; while no room 
would be left for disputes between the landlord and tenant. 


16. It is indeed amusing to observe, says the same paper, the Marquis 
of Salisbury justifying the monopoly of Government in opium on financial 
grounds, against the protestations of all right-minded persons, while he is 


80 seein and ready to abolish the import duties on Manchester piece- 
goods. 


17. The same paper objects to those provisions in the Presidency 
Magistrates’ Bill, which propose to vest the Presidency Magistrates with 
enlarged powers, on the-ground that, considering how the present Magis- 
trates abuse even those which they already possess, it would be extremely 
5 dangerous to vest them with increased jurisdiction. Should this measure 
become law, there would be no bound to the oppression on the citizens, who 


would be obliged to escape to the mofussil. The privilege of trial by ju 
would then be seriously adhe ee Sh 
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Dacca PraxasnH, 
March 26th, 1876. 


SaADHARARY, 
March 26th, 1876. 


Soma Praxass, 
March 27th, 1876. 


Soma PrRakasnH. 


Soma Praxkasn. 


Soma Praxasa, 
March 27th, 1876. 


SaMMILANI 
AKD PRATIDHWABSI, 


March 27th, 1876. 


SaHACHAR, 
March 27th, 1876. 
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18. The same paper dwells on the extravagance of managers appointed 
by Government to the estates under the Court of Wards. The estates are in 
most. cases ruined by them. Extortions, illegal cesses, commissions, and other 
imposts continue to he levied by the managers, as under the zemindars, while 
Government remains totally indifferent to the matter, relying on their state. 
ments. Government is besought to enquire into the matter. 


19. The Sammilani and Pratidhwani, of the 27th March, devotes 
lengthy leader to the importance of reviving the study and practice of Hindy 
medicine. Considering that that system offers a cheap and efficacious mode 
of treatment, which is well adapted to the habits and physical constitution 
of natives, it behoves Government to give it a trial, by the appointment of 
some competent Hindu physicians to the hospitals under its control. 

90. The Sahachar, of the 27th March, makes the following remarks in 
the case of Sitandth Mukerji, of Tirhoot. We have now to ask if Government 
approves of Mr. Worsley’s conduct. Did it authorize him to bring the whole 
weight of so powerful an administration to bear upon a poor subject? No one 
durst speak for poor Sitanath, for all the Bengalis of Mozufferpore were terrified 
on witnessing such an exhibition of tyranny. It has been wisely laid down 
that no distinction of creed, color, or nationality should be made in the distr- 
bution of justice; but we are compelled to remark with regret, that for some 
years past, the Magistrates have descended like fire in places, and under 
circumstances where Government interests are involved. It is not a ver 
difficult matter to exhibit one’s strength and power against a fallen or 
dependant individual; but the world calls this a sign of cowardice. 
Mozufferpore was, for the space of a few days, in great ferment, as it was 
rumoured that the Magistrate was prepared to listen to any complaints 
against Siiandth, and Mr. Worsley was ready to crush him under the wheel 
of the law. Is this, then, a Magistrate’s duty ? Can people have confidence 
in any even-handed distribution of justice? Mr. Worsley no doubt wished 
to preserve the public interests; but the way in which he set about it is 
to ke reprehended, so much so that it now behoves Government to consider 
whether it ought, under the above circumstances, to place one of the chief 


__districts under the charge of such a-person. — 


SaHAaCHAR. 


Since writing the above, it has transpired that the Government of 
Bengal has written to the Commissioner of Patna, enquiring as to who is to 
be held responsible for the costs incurred in the case. Tne latter replied that 
Mr. Urquhart and his relative, Mr. Stuart, should be made to pay; but 
the former gentleman is no longer a Government servant and cannot therefore 
be got at. Weare of opinion that Mr. Worsley ought to be held liable 
for the reimbursement of the vast sums of money spent by him from the public 
treasury, to carry out his stubborn views; and then only will Magistrates, 
as contumacious as himself, learn to carry on their duties in a calm and 
collected manner. 

21. This paper, prior to bringing to notice some doings of the police 
which fell under the editor’s observation, describes them as a body who, whether 
they are able to trace out dacoits or not, are quite proficient at disgracing 
persons of respectability. ‘lhe major part of the men are not cognizant of the 
requirements of the law, nor do they know what isimplied in good behavior; 
and if they are but once hurt, calamitous will be the result. They will enter 
one’s house by force, and not depart till they have beaten the inmates; 80 
that people of position in the town look upon them rather as enemies than 
preservers of the peace, and very seldom indeed does it happen that a police 
officer is punished. Others, again, say that the police should always be kept in 
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good humor : this the liquor-merchants and gamblers. know well; and to 
erown all, not one of these red-turbanned men will be found to respond to a 
call for help when bones are being broken in the open streets. The editor. 
then proceeds to mention what he saw on Thursday last. The right to appro- 
riate the votive offerings made at the shrine of Kali near the Nimtald 
ghat, it seemes, devolved on a Brahmin from his ancestors for nearly the 
ast 100 years; this was now disputed by the female relatives of the late 
Shib Krishna Banerjee, who sent some of their durwans to put a stop to the 
Brahmin’s carrying away the offerings; this led to a quarrel, wherein a 
jemadar and chowkeedar of police interfered, and instead of siding with the 
weaker party, took the Brahmin’s son into custody. This is but one instance 
of the oppression of the police. ‘Then there is the Hare School case, ‘and 
recently others have been prominently brought to public notice. We opine, 
therefore, that no good can result from the present constitution of the Calcutta 
Police, unless every man, from the Commissioner to the constable, is changed. 
The second one is the case of the cooly and the jemadar, where the former was 
fined on the allegation of having struck the latter—a matter of impossibility, yet 
Mr. Dickens believed the jemadar’s story. The third is the Great National 
| Theatre case, which has agitated the country, and in which again the accused 
were convicted and sentenced by the same Magistrate, notwithstanding the 
testimony of such men as the Rev. K. M. Banerjee and Rajendra Lal 
Mitra. Fortunately a High Court exists, which released them. But, it may 
| be asked, how many are there who are able to spend so much money ? 
In addition to this there was the discomfort of being in custody one 
day, and one day in jail, and that jail, too, the Presidency one, where Dr. 
Mackenzie rules. The police have succeeded in crushing their foe in 
a manner, and one more case similar to this, if brought against the managers, 
will necessitate their having resource to the Insolvent court. We have first 
of all Sir Stuart Hogg, who in his double capacity of Chairman of the Justices 
and Commissioner of Police, has managed to vex every one; then he has an 
appropriate assistant in Mr. Lambert; and after that the Magistrates. These, 
therefore, combined, are fearlessly carrying on their work under a new system. 
Sir Stuart Hoge’s police is not meant for the public, but the public for the 
police. It is not only the native papers, but the English ones too, who cry out 
against the police. The Indian Daily News had an excellent article on the 
subject last Saturday. ‘Will not Sir Richard Temple interfere? From the 
remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on the Police Administration Report, it 
was expected that His Honor would rid us of all maltreatment. One of two 
results must follow—either the public will draw out the poisonous fangs of 
the police, or the iron hand of tyranny will be stamped on this the chief city 
of the British Indian Empire. Such a state of things is not desirable ; but there 
is a limit to everything, for if police administration be not speedily mended, 
the public will be obliged to petition the Governor-General and Parliament. 


_ #2. Ina lengthy editorial the same paper protests against the Agrarian 

isputes Bill. The Bill, if it is passed into law, will place the ryots completely 
at the mercy of the zemindars, while the proposed transfer of the rent suits 
from the civil court authorities to the collector will seriously defeat the ends 
of Justice, The rent law should be thoroughly reformed; and it should be 
clearly laid down that the zemindar cannot expect to have a share in the 
incleased value of the land, if he has not spent capital to bring about this 
improved condition. ‘However, the Bill should not be passed in haste. 


SaHACHAR, 
March 27th, 1876. 


23. The Saptahik Samachar, of the 28th March, asks his countrymen SapraHiK SaMacHaR, 
make a united protest against the several objectionable portions of the March 2sth, 1976. 


Urpvu Gorps, 
March 26th, 1876. 
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Bengal Municipal Bill; and concludes his lengthy editorial on the subject with 

the following observations: The income of the mofussil municipalities ig 
small; the police is an expensive establishment and given to oppression ; the 
district and the sub-divisional officers are respectively their chairmen and 
vice-chairmen; the Commissioners are nominally independent ; while every 
body knows what sort of people the subordinate municipal officers are, 
Still Section 112 of the present Bill gives them enlarged powers. The 
representatives of peace will be able, by virtue of warrants of attachment, to 
enter the houses of rate-payers by force. It is fearful to conceive how 
terrible they will be, who now exercise their power even without authority. 
We do not see why there should be such a close connection between a 
Municipal Act and the criminal law. Sections 112, 166, 213, 214, and 
some others, are open to serious objection. The whole of Bengal is to 
be subjected to this law. Sir Richard Temple is now seeking to compass, 
in a new form, what his predecessor in office failed to do. But then there is 

is hope, that Sir Richard is open to reasoning. 

= ‘2h An anonymous seriapendans, writing to the Urdu Guide from 
Dacca, under date the 19th, complains bitterly of the recent increase in the 
municipal taxes at that station. On complaint being made, the reply given is, 
that the increase has been made with a view to the equalization of rates 
amongst all. It is to be remarked, however, that the Municipal Committee 
do all they can to increase, but not to diminish, the taxes; thus pressing 
heavily on the poor, who are sometimes necessitated to sell their all to meet 
the demands of the tax-gatherer. How, then, will they manage to subsist if 
the rates are increased in this way? Though the native papers have often 
written on the subject, yet the Government takes no notice of the neglect 
of the Municipality in looking after the state of the town, the lanes of which 
are impassable on account of the accumulation of filth. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 
Government Bengali Translator. 


BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 1st April 1876. 


List of Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the 
lst April 1876. 


Monthly, weekly, 


Place of publication. or otherwise. 


‘** Suhrid”’ 


Weekly 
** Bharat Mihir” 


Ditto 


2ist March 1876. 


ose ... | Muktagaché, Mymensing agg 
a . | 22n 


. | Mymensing 


© CIS oO mh bo 


“Hindu Ranjiké” ‘ 
‘‘ Amrita Bazar Patrik&é” ... 
“ Education Gazette’’ i 
“ Grambérté Prakdshiké” ... 
“ Hindu Hitoishini’’ 
‘Dacca Prakash’ .., 
** Sadharani”’ 

‘Soma Prakf&sh”’ 

** Sahachar” sa lini 
* Sammilani & Pratidhwani’’ 
“ Saptahik Samachar” 

‘** Sulabha Samachar 

“ Samdchaér Chandrik§” 
‘‘Sambad Prabhdkar’’ 


Calcutta 


. | Hooghly 


Comercolly 


. | Dacca 


Ditto 


... | Chinsurah 
... | Bhowanipore ... 


Calcutta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


pa Bauleah, Réjehahye 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


... | Bi-Weekly 


ie 22nd 
vee | DOG 
. | 24th 


25th 


| 25th 
, | 26th 


26th 


| o7th 


27th 


| orth 
| 28th 


28th 


| 87th 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto, 
ditto. 
ditto 


.. | 21st to 27th March 1876. 
... | 20th to BOth ditto. 
.. | 29th March: 1876. 

.| 25th — ditto. 


. | 3lst 


Daily 

. | Ditto 
Weekly 

Ditto 


“Sambad Parnachandrodaya”| Ditto sce 

“ Behar Bandhu” (in Hindi) | Bankipore, Patna 

“Urdu Guide” (in Urdu) ... | Calcutta 

“ Jam-Jehin-numé” (in 
Persian) ... 


Ditto Ditto ditto. 


Bengal Secretariat Press. 
F. B.—Reg. No. 80. 


